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PHIL BEARING ELLA ACROSS THE Forp. 


FIELD AND heme 
oR, 7 
THE FORTUNES OF A ‘vanumn. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


IN WHICH PHIL AND HIS COMPANION ARRIVE 
AT THE CABIN OF KIT CRUNCHER. 


F I had considered the matter a moment 
longer, probably I should not have had the 
courage to open the battle; for, if I failed to 
hit the Indian, my situation would become 
desperate, and with an empty rifle in my hand, 
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I could only depend upon my legs for safety. 
while the savages would be able to escape 
with their prize before the soldiers could be 
brought up. 

Fortunately for me, I did not miss my aim. 
My bullet evidently passed through the brain 
of the savage, for he threw up his arms, and 
dropped over into the bottom of the dugout. 
His fall disturbed the boat, and detached it 
from the overhanging branch by which he 
had secured it, to enable him to fish. The 
current whirled it around, and carried it 
down the river. 

Though I could not rid myself of a certain 
sensation of horror, when I found that I had 
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actually taken a human life, I was well satis- 
fied with what I haddone. My frame trembled 
with emotion and excitement as I hastened to 
load my rifle agaip. I expected that the sound 
of the shot would bring the other Indian to the 
spot, and I nervously awaited his approach; 
but he did not appear. As the first Indian 
had come to the creek to obtain food, his 
companion doubtless supposed he had fired at 
some game. The wind wafted the smell of 
smoke to me, and I #tirmised that the savage 
at the camp was preparing to cook the fish or 
game which the other was to obtain. 

The sun went down, and it began to be dark 
in the shades of the forest. I had become com- 
posed and resolute again, after waiting half 
an hour for the coming of the other redskin. 
I had arrived at the conclusion that it was not 
worth while to return to the castle for the sol- 
diers. I was sure that the Indian at the camp 
fire would soon come down to the creek to as- 
certain what had become of his companion. 
To prevent him from stumbling upon me, I 
retreated a little farther from the stream into 
the forest. I could not be mistaken in my 


calculation, which was soon verified by the 
sound of footsteps in the direction of the 
Indian camp. 

I found my heart beating violently again, 


and I dreaded the necessity of shooting the 
savage almost as much as I did the conse- 
quences if I failed todo so. It was still light 
enough for me to see him distinctly when he 
made his appearance on the bank of the brook. 
I raised my rifle with the intention of firing 
the instant he stopped long enough to enable 
me to insure my aim, for I had not confidence 
enough to shoot while he was in motion. But 
I was so agitated that I was not in condition 
to do justice to my own skill. The savage 
walked rapidly to the bank of the creek, and 
halted, looking up and-down in search of the 
dugout and his companion. 

‘“*Ugh!” grunted he, in order to express his 
dissatisfaction at the long absence of his as- 
sociate, I suppose. 

Then he shouted, and waited for a response 
from his absent friend; but he did not hold 
still long enough to enable me to cover his 
head with the muzzle of my piece. I was so 
excited by the consideration of the fatal con- 
sequences to me, and perhaps to Ella, if I 
failed to bring him down, that I had not pluck 
enough to fire. I had slain one man, and it 
was awful to think of killing another. I 
would have given all the gold in my pocket 
if Kit Cruncher had stood by my side at that 
instant, and relieved me of the fearful respon- 
sibility of the occasion. 
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Of course there was no response to the call 
of the Indian; and, after glancing all around 
him, he walked rapidly down the path on the 
bank of the creek in search of his lost mate. 
This movement on his part afforded me a new 
hope. As Ella had not come to the stream 
with her surviving captor, it was evident 
enough that he had left her at the camp fire, 
probably tied to a tree, or otherwise secured. 

I waited till the Indian had disappeared, 
and then hastened in the direction of the 
camp. I did not take much pains to move 
without noise, for I concluded that the Indian 
would have his ear to the ground frequently, 
to obtain tidings of his missing associate. I 
ran with all the speed I could command. I 
found Ella fastened to a tree near the fire. 
Her hands. were tied behind her, so that she 
was unable to help herself. 

“O, Phil Farringford!” cried she, as I ap- 
proached. 

“Don’t make any noise, Ella,” I replied, 
cutting the cords which bound her. ‘‘ Follow 
me, and be very careful.” 

‘¢ Where are the Indians?” she asked, ina 
whisper, her teeth chattering with terror and 
excitement. 

‘“*T have shot one, and the other is not 
far off.” 

I conducted my fair companion a short dis- 
tance down the brook, and taking her in my 
arms, I bore her across the stream. 

‘*Hark!” said I, as I placed her on the 
other side. 

We listened, and I heard the Indian shout- 
ing for his companion. From the direction 
of the sound I concluded that he was near the 
mouth of the brook. Certainly he had re- 
traced his steps from the point where he was 
when I started to rescue Ella. It was proba- 
ble that he had heard my steps, but doubtless 
he supposed they were those of his missing 
mate. I had made considerable noise when I 
scrambled up the steep bank of the brook with 
my burden, which was immediately followed 
by his call. 

‘* He has heard us,” I whispered, preparing 
my rifle for use. 

‘What shall I do?” asked my trembling 
charge. 

**Come with me. The brook is between 
him and us now, and I don’t think he will 
hear our steps, if we move very carefully.” 

I took her by the hand.and led her through 
the dark forest.. I intended to proceed in an 
easterly direction till I came to Kit Cruncher’s 
brook, and then follow the path along its bank 
to the castle. I paused occasionally to listen, 
but I heard no more shouting. The savage 
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had probably gone back to his camp, and dis- 
covered that his prisoner was missing. 

‘“‘We must hurry along as fast as we can, 
Ella,” said I, finding that my companion was 
inclined to go very slowly. 

“T am very tired, Phil.” 

‘*T am sorry, but we cannot waste our time. 
If that Indian can find where we crossed the 
brook he will pursue us.” 

‘* How far must we go?” 

“Tt is five miles to the castle, but it is only 
two to Kit Cruncher’s cabin.” 

‘I am very faint, for I have eaten nothing 
since we breakfasted on the island very early 
this morning,” added Ella. 

“*T think I can find something for you to 
eat when we get to Kit’s cabin.” 

‘But where is my father, Phil?” asked 
Ella. ‘*I hope nothing has happened to 
him.” 

‘*Nothing has happened to him. . He is 
with the soldiers who landed up Crooked 
River. Did you not see the troops?” 

‘“*T saw them when. they landed, but not 
afterwards.” 

“Did the Indians use you badly?” I in- 
quired. 

**No; they only compelled me to walk when 
I was so tired that every step was painful.” 


**Where did you go after you left the dug- 
outs?” 


“I’m sure I don’t know. We travelled till 
we came to another river.” 

‘‘ That was the Great Fish,” I added. 

‘* Two of the Indians left us then, and pad- 
died across this river on a log. They had a 
talk before they separated, and they pointed 
often at me. I knew that it was about me.” 

‘Where did you go then?” I asked, anx- 
ious, if possible, to ascertain the plan of the 
savages. 

‘* We walked back again till we came to the 
edge of the forest, not far from the river. 
Here one of the Indians. lay down on the 
ground, so that the soldiers could not see him, 
and crawled to the stream. The other led me 
through the woods towards the Missouri, two 
or three miles, I should think; at any rate, I 
was completely exhausted. Atlast we arrived 
at the great river, in sight of the island where 
my father lived.” 

‘‘ But where were the soldiers?” I asked. 

‘*IT suppose they were beating about the 
woods, looking for us. The Indian drove me 
down the steep bank of the river to the water- 
side. I was terribly frightened, and if my 
savage conductor had not held my arm I 
should have slipped down into the river. 
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Here I was permitted to rest myself for an 
hour, and then the other Indian came in the 
boat.” 

“Did you see the steamer that went up the 
river this afternoon?” 

‘¢T did; and when the Indians heard the 
whistle, they ran the boat into a creek, and 
kept very quiet until she had passed. Then 
they paddled up the river by the wood-yard.” 

“IT saw you when you went by, and fol- 
lowed in your father’s barge,” I added. 

‘* Did you come all alone?” 

‘* Yes; there are about thirty soldiers at the 
castle; but I thought, if I went after them, I 
should lose sight of you, and so I came up 
alone. I have some good news for you, Ella.” 

‘* What is it?” she asked, faintly. 

“Your father and mother met on board of 
the steamer, and are now good friends.” 

“Tam so glad! But I do wish we could 
rest,” she added. 

‘*¢ Sit down on this log, Ella,” I replied, con- 
ducting her toa fallen tree. ‘I haven’t heard 
anything from that Indian, and I don’t believe 
he is on our track.” 

‘“‘O, I hope not; but I couldn’t run, if I saw 
him this instant.” 

‘“* We ought to get back to the castle to- 
night, if it is possible,” I added. 

**T don’t believe I can walk so far.” 

‘*' Your poor mother is suffering every mo- 
ment. If she only knew you were safe, I 
would not go farther than Kit’s cabin to- 
night.” 

After resting for half an hour, we resumed 
the weary tramp through the woods, and at last 
reached the brook on the other side of which 
was the hunter’slog hut. There-was alight in 
it, which assured me Kit wasat home. [carried 
Ella over the stream in my arms, and we ap- 
proached the house. I took the precaution to 
reconnoitre the premises before I entered, for it 
was not impossible that some of the enemy had 
taken possession of the cabin; but through 
the open door I saw the tall hunter at work 
over the fire, evidently cooking his supper. 

** How are you, Kit?” said I, leading my 
charge into his presence. 

“Are you hyer, Phil, boy!” exclaimed he. 
** Who's that with you?” 

“It’s Mr. Mellowtonce’s daughter.” 

“T never knowed he had a darter.” 

As briefly as possible, I told Kit what had 
occurred since he left the clearing. 

‘‘T’ve jest kim in from the nor’ard,” said he. 
‘The Injuns is on the rampage. There’s 
more’n a hund’ed on ’em not more’n a two 
hours’ tramp up the Little Fish, and there's 
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goin’ to be moretrouble. I was go?’ down to 
the castle as soon as I’d eat my supper. I 
ain’t sartin there ain’t some redskins ‘tween 
hyer and the clearing. Leastwise, I don’t 
think it’s safe to go down by the brook 
path.” 

I was surprised and annoyed at his last re- 
mark; and Kit, after putting another slice of 
bacon in the pan over the fire, proceeded to 
explain the ground of his fears. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


IN WHICH PHIL ROWS THE BARGE UP THE 


és BIG FISH RIVER. 


id there were any Indians between the castle 
and Kit Cruncher’s cabin, we were certain- 
ly between two fires, and it was necessary that 
something should be done very soon. 

‘* What makes you think there are Indians 
below us, Kit?” I asked. 

‘Pll tell you, boy,” replied the patriarchal 
hunter, as he turned a slice of bacon in the 
pan. ‘I've seen Injun tracks p’inted that 
way.” 

‘* Where did you see them?” 

‘Over on the Little Fish. It has rained 
hard since I went up the river, and the tracks 
I see was new ones.” 

‘* Were they above or below the lower 
rapids?” 

** Above, boy. 


I struck across the country 
above the swamp, and hit my brook near the 


spring where it starts. 
down, I know.” 

** Well, Kit, those were the two who crossed 
the Big Fish on a log — two of the four who 
went to the island this morning and captured 
Miss Gracewood. The other two came around 
by the river in the dugout, and camped near 
the lower rapids. In my opinion, they had 
agreed to meet there.” 

** Most like it is as you say, boy. 
it’s no wus. But ’tain’t safe for the gal to stay 
here. There'll be ahund’ed Injuns down hyer 
to-morrow, mebbe as arly as daylight. I cal’- 
late them two that come over this mornin’ is 
doggin’ round the castle now.”’ 

“If they are, they have found a camp of 
soldiers there, and not a very good chance to 
plunder the place.” 

Kit Cruncher placed the frying-pan, in which 
the great slices of bacon had been cooked, upon 
a chest, with a basket of crackers. Ella ate 
heartily of the meat, for it was very good, in 
spite of the homely manner in. which it was 
served. We finished the meal without any in- 


Two Injuns had come 


I'm glad 





terruption from Indians or others. The poor 
girl declared that she felt very much refreshed 
and strengthened, and was able to walk again. 

‘* Now we are ready for a start,” said Kit, 
when he had put his house in order. 

‘* How far is it through the woods to the 
Little Fish, Kit?” I asked. 

*¢ Across hyer ’tain’t more’n a mile.” 

‘“‘Then I think we had better go that way,” 
Iadded. “I left Mr. Gracewood’s boat not 
far from the place where the two rivers join, 
and we can go down in that.” 

‘Very well, boy; butI cal’late there’s three 
Injuns atween us and the castle somewhar. 
But ’tain’t no matter; if they show theirselves, 
my rifle will make quick work on ’em.” 

We crossed the brook, and struck into the 
woods on the other side. Ella walked by my 
side, holding my hand, while Kit led the way 
through the gloomy forest. 

‘‘ Where do you suppose my father is now, 
Phil?” asked the poor girl. 

‘¢ With the soldiers.” 

‘‘ But where are the soldiers?” 

‘“‘They are in the woods beyond the Big 
Fish, I suppose. They must have scoured 
the woods down to the Missouri before dark. 
I have no means of knowing whether they 
were able to find any tracks of the fugitives to | 
assist them; if not, they have been very much 
puzzled.” 

‘¢‘ And all this time my poor father thinks I 
am in the hands of the Indians, and fears that 
I have been killed or abused,” added Ella. 

‘“‘T am very sorry; but I do not see that 
we can do anything to-night to relieve his 
anxiety.” ; 

*‘No, Phil, I see that you cannot. You 
have been very brave and noble, and very 
kind to me, and I shall remember you with 
gratitude as long as I live.” 

“‘T don’t ask for anything better than to 
serve you,” I replied. ‘In the morning the 
troops at the castle will start, and I have no 
doubt they will communicate with those be- 
yond the Big Fish in the course of the day.” 

“TI do wish father were here. I am afraid 
he will expose himself to the Indians, or wear 
himself out, he is so anxious for me.” 

‘“‘We will do the best we can to let him 
know that you dre safe. Perhaps Kit and I 
will try to find him, as soon as we have con- 
ducted you to the castle, and relieved the anx- 
iety of your poor mother.” 

We marched very cautiously through the 
woods, and with our rifles in our hands ready 
for instant use. In a short time, under the 
skilful lead of the hunter, we reached the 
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river; but I had left the barge a mile farther 
down the stream. 

‘“‘Iam not sure that we shall find the barge 
where I left it, Kit,” said I, as we took the 
path on the bank of the Little Fish. 

““Most like you won't, boy> That Injun 
that went down to look for t’other mought 
have took it.” 

‘What will you do then?” asked Ella. 

‘We shall be obliged to walk another mile, 
to the landing-place.” 

My trembling companion was constantly in 
fear of an attack from the savages, or that a 
shot from them would hit her, or some other 
one of the party. I said all I could to comfort 
and-assure her; but the circumstances were so 
novel to her that she could not be reconciled 
to them. AsI was not without fear myself, I 
could not take the matter so coolly as Kit did. 
But the old hunter, steady and brave as he 
was in peril, was a prudent man, and not at 
all disposed to be reckless. He knew that an 
Indian bullet could kill him, as well as anoth- 
er man, and he had none of that affectation of 
courage which so often belies the boaster and 
the reckless man. 

‘* Hyer’s your barge,” said Kit, ahead of us, 
when we had gone less than half a mile down 
the stream. 

**So it is; but I did not leave it here,” I re- 
plied, as I glanced at the boat. 

“That Injun has come up stream in it, and 
left it hyer. Most like he ain't fur from hyer.” 

I assisted Ella into the barge. Kit seated 
himself in the bow, and I took the oars. 

‘*Fotch her over under the further shore, 
boy,” said Kit, as I pushed off the boat. 
‘*Keep as fur as you kin from danger allus.” 

The old hunter’s suggestion was certainly a 
good one, as was fully demonstrated only a 
few minutes later. I pulled the barge to the 
other side of the river; but we had gone only 
a few rods before the crack of a rifle, followed 
by a whizzing bullet, assured us the enemy 
were athand. The barge was painted white, 
and was a shining mark in the night for the 
savages to fire at. 

*“*O, mercy!” cried Ella. 

‘Did it hit you?” I asked, alarmed by her 
cry. 

“No, no— but —” 

‘* Don’t make any noise, then.” 

‘* Run the barge ashore hyer, boy,” said Kit 
Cruncher, quietly. 

I obeyed instantly; but another shot fol- 
lowed the first one, though, fortunately, nei- 
ther of them did any harm. 

‘* Let the gal go ashore,” added Kit. 
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I understood his plan, and assisted Ella to 
land. 

‘*Run up the bank into the woods, and get 
behind a tree,” I said to her, as a third shot 
came across the river. 

But the Indians were firing blindly in the 
dark, and though the last bullet nit the boat, 
we were still safe. Kit stepped on the shore, 
and we dragged the boat out of the water. 
The hunter paused on the bank of the river, 
and gazed across in the direction from which 
the shots came. 

‘* There’s three on’em over thyer,” said Kit. 
‘“*The shots was too near together to come 
out of one barrel. Haul the barge up the 
bank afore they hev time to load up agin.” 

The barge was light, and we had no diffi- 
culty in taking it up the bank into the woods. 
For the present we were safe; but it was cer- 
tain that there were three savages on the bank 
of the river, and between us and the castle. 
We had, luckily, escaped injury so far, and Kit 
was not the man to lead us into any unneces- 
sary peril. We were now on the tongue of 
land between the Big and the Little Fish 
Rivers, and only a short distance above their 
junction. At the point where we landed it 
was less than a quarter of a mile from one 
river to the other. 

‘*We can’t go down Fish River to-night,” 
said I, when we had pulled the boat up the 
bank. 

‘* Not without resk, boy,” replied Kit. 

‘¢ What shall we do?” asked the frightened 
Ella. 

‘Don’t be skeered, little gal,” interposed 
Kit, in a tone more tender than he was in the 
habit of using. ‘‘ You are as safe hyer as 
you’d be in your marm’s lap.” 

‘*Can’t the savages come over here?” she 
inquired. 

‘**Pears like they can’t; leastwise, not with- 
out swimming, and we kin stop ’em faster’n 
they kin come over. Rifle-balls travels fast,” 
answered Kit, sagely. ‘‘ But I don’t reckon 
they’ll want to come over hyer.” 

**Do you suppose they know there are sol- 
diers at the clearing?” I asked. 

*T don’t reckon they do. They mought 
know it, and they mought not; but from what 
you say, I cal’late they hain’t had time to go 
down and see.” , 

‘* Perhaps they intended to go there to- 
night,” I suggested. 

‘It mought be.” 

“I think they were looking for something 
to eat first. I believe the two Indians who 
came across the river on the log were to meet 
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the other two at the camp on the brook where 
Iwent. They knew they could get plenty of 
fish there. After I shot one of the party at 
the camp, the remaining one must have come 
across the other two. They will keep be- 
tween us and the castle.” 

‘*Most like they’ve been looking for the gal 
all the evening,” added Kit. 

‘*It seems to me, if they knew the soldiers 
were at the clearing, they would not stay 
here.” 

‘*°Tain’t much use to guess at these things. 
You mought as well shoot at nothin’ in the 
dark. We can’t go down Fish River to-night; 
that’s all that’s sartin.” 

** That is very true.” 

**And I cannot see my mother to-night, 
then,” said Ella. 

‘**T dunno, little gal: ’pears like you can’t; 
but mebbe you kin see your father,” replied 
Kit. ‘And it mought be you kin see both. 
Idunno. We must be keerful. Better not 


see ’em till to-morrer ’n not see ’em at all.” 
‘*What do you mean by seeing her father 
to-night, Kit?” I inquired, afraid that he was 
kindling vain hopes in the mind of the suffer- 
ing maiden. 
“Tl tell you, boy. Ef, as you say, them 
soldiers is rampaging over the country ‘tween 


the Fish and Crooked River, we mought find 
’em. afore mornin’, We kin kerry this boat 
over to the Big Fish, and land on t’other side 
on’t.” 

‘That's a capital plan, Kit, and our safest 
course,” I replied. 

We wasted no time in debating a question 
on which we were perfectly agreed. We car- 
ried the light barge across the tongue of land, 
and launched it in the Big Fish. Our party 
embarked, and I pulled up the river. I real- 
ized that it would not be an easy matter to 
find the soldiers, for they would not kindle 
any camp fire, which would betray their pres- 
ence to the savages. 

I pulled vigorously, for half an hour, against 
the current; and we were satisfied that the 
three,Indians had not crossed the river, for 
we were not again annoyed by them. As the 
barge approached the rapids, beyond which 
we could not go by water, we heard a noise on 
the shore. 

‘* Who goes there?” shouted a soldier. 

‘* Friends,” I replied. 

* * Advance, friends, and give the counter- 
sign.” 

We had no countersign, but I immediately 
ran the boat ashore, and we landed. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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UNOLE JONATHAN AND THE RAM. 


NCLE JONATHAN SMULLEN lived 

about half way between Joe’s father and 

the blacksmith’s shop, on a little rise, just 

where the road makes a short turn and goes 

down to Peterson’s Spring. Thus Joe passed 

the house several times a day, going to and 
returning from labor. 

Sally Merrithew did not approve of his 
practical jokes: he knew it, and endeavored 
with all his might to restrain himself. It was 
now a long time since Joe had been uncorked, 
and Sally was beginning to hope he never 
would be again. 

Uncle Smullen had a cross ram: he would 
often run at the old man, who, being old and 
clumsy, was afraid of him. The barn-yard 
was very large, being used for both sheep and 
cattle. In the middle was a large patch of ice. 
The old man had stocking feet drawn over his 
shoes, to prevent slipping, and whenever the 
ram made demonstrations, would run on the 
ice; the ram, unable to follow, would stand 
at the edge and keep him there till some one 
came, or the ram got tired. 

Half the cause of the trouble was, that the 
ram wanted the hens’ corn, and, because the 
old man wouldn’t let him have any, meant to 
proceed to blows. Joe, finding the old gentle- 
man beleaguered one day, relieved him. 

“The pesky creetur, Mr. Griffin, has kept 
me here most all the forenoon.” 

‘I'd cut his head off.” 

‘‘T would, Joseph; but he’s an excellent 
breed; I bought him of Seth Dingley.” 

This incident suggested an idea to Joe’s but 

too fertile brain in an instant. The spirit of 
mischief, invigorated by a long repose, and 
with difficulty suppressed, rose in arms. That 
night he made shoes for the ram’s feet, with 
sharp calks, and nails to put them on with. 
Mr. Smullen was very methodical in his hab- 
its, and Joe was well acquainted with them. 
' It was his:eustom, before turning the cattle 
out in the’ forenoon, to put a little salt hay in 
the yard for the sheep, then carry out the corn 
for the hens, and bring in the eggs in the 
same measure; and he never varied a hair’s 
breadth. 

After Bobby had gone to school, Joe went 
into the sheep-house, nailed the shoes on the 
ram, and after plaguing and irritating him 
till, he was thoroughly mad, hid himself be- 
hind ‘the log fence, in the sun, to see what 
would come of it. 

The ram did not offer to molest the old gen- 
tleman while he was bringing out the hay. 
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Soon afterwards he came out with a wooden 
bowl full of corn, going to the barn, when the 
ram started for him. 

‘*Yiou won’t catch me this time, you pesky 
sarpint you,” said the old gentleman, quicken- 
ing his pace for the ice, and soon reached what 
he supposed his harbor of safety. The brute 
had found out he was shod, and running back- 
ward half the length of the yard to obtain 
momentum, rushed forward and struck the 
old gentleman in the rear with the force of a 
battering-ram. Away went the corn in all 
directions over the yard, to the manifest de- 
light of the hungry sheep. Uncle Smullen 
lay prostrate on the ice: one half the wooden 
bowl flew over the fence, the other into the 
water trough, while the ram, who had exerted 
his utmost strength in a dead rush, not meet- 
ing with the resistance upon which he had 
calculated, turning a summerset upon the body 
of his antagonist, went end overend. Before 
he could pick himself up, he was seized by 
Joseph, and flung into the barn. 

The moment Joe saw Uncle Smullen fall, his 
better nature awoke: hastening to his aid, he 
inquired, — 

‘* Are you much hurt, Uncle Jonathan?” 

“‘T don’t know! I’m in hopes there ain’t no 
bones broke; it’s a marcy if there ain’t. If I’d 


gone backwards, it would sartainly have killed 


me.” 

‘Your face is bleeding,” said Joe, wiping it 
with his handkerchief. 

““Yes; I’m terribly shook all over, and I 
feel kind o’ faint.” 

The old man was bruised on his forehead, 
and his lip was cut by the edge of the bowl; 
but though much frightened, he was not se- 
riously injured. 

Joe took him in his arms and carried him 
into the house, secretly resolving that this 
should be the last thing of the kind he would 
ever be guilty of. 

Depositing the old man on the bed, he went 
to the barn and tore the shoes off the ram’s 
feet, but, in his haste to get back, dropped one 
on the floor of the tie-up. 

‘*T thought I was safe on that spot of ice, 
Joseph. He never followed me there before. 
I didn’t think he could stand on the ice.” 

‘*You see he couldn’t very well,” replied 
Joe, who was in agony lest his agency in the 
matter should get wind; ‘for you see he went 
end over end.” 

‘* We ought to be thankful,” said Mrs. Smul- 
len, ‘‘ it’s no worse. There was old Mrs. As- 
pinwall broke her hip only by treading ona 
pea, and falling down on her own floor. What 
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we’re going to do about wood and the cattle 
I’m sure I don’t know! I’m so lame, I couldn’t 
milk to save my life.” 4 

‘Don’t worry the least mite about the cat- 
tle, Mrs. Smullen. I'll take care of them, and 
cut you up a lot of wood.” 

‘I’m sure I don’t know how we shall ever 
repay you, Joseph. It’s of the Lord’s marcies 
you happened to be here.” 

This was perfect torture to Joe. His cheeks 
burned, and his conscience stung. 

‘I’m sure,” said the old man, ‘I don’t 
know what I shall do with that ram, now he’s 
got to be master.” 

‘*T’ll take care of him,” said Joe. 

He persuaded Sally Merrithew to go there, 
and stay till the old gentleman got better, 
then went and tied the ram’s legs, and fling- 
ing him on his shoulders, carried him over to 
his father’s. 

Sally was a girl of keen wit and excellent 
judgment. She had not the least doubt but 
that, in some way or other, Joe Griffin was at 
the bottom of the whole matter. 

‘* How came he there at that time of day, 
when he ought to have been in Peter Brock’s ~ 
shop?” was the query she raised in her own 
mind. His assiduous attentions to the old 
people had to her a suspicious look, and ap- 
peared very much like an effort to atone for 
an injury. The ram had never ventured on 
the ice before — how came he to then? Still 
these surmises afforded not a shadow of proof. 
She was greatly perplexed. 

One morning she was milking, and, per- 
ceiving that her pail didn’t set even on the 
floor, moved it, and underneath was one of 
the ram’s shoes that Joe had dropped. In 
an instant she had a clew to the mystery. 
Perceiving that no one was in sight, she 
went to the spot of ice, found the prints of 
the ram’s calks, and compared them with the 
shoe. 

‘‘ What a creature he is!” said Sally. “I 
was in hopes he had left off such things, after 
having been most smothered in a honey-pot, 
and scorched in the brush. He’s broke out 
again, worse than ever.” 

Sunday night he came to see her, as usual. 

‘*Joe,”” said she, ‘‘do they shoe at Peter’s 
shop?” 

*“‘Yes, Peter shoes lots of horses; but they 
go round to the houses to shoe oxen, carry the 
shoes and nails, and cast the cattle in the barn 
floor” (slings were not in use then) “to nail 
them on.” ; 

‘Do they ever shoe rams?” 

Joe’s features instantly assumed a terrified 
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expression. He colored to the very tips of his 
ears, but uttered no word. 

“Tf,” said Sally, ‘it had been Ben Rhines, 
Seth Warren, Charlie, or anybody that could 
have taken their own part; but to set to work 
on that poor old man, one of the kindest men 
that ever lived, who took in that miserable 
Pete Clash, and clothed him, when he had no 
place to put his head, and whom everybody 
loves, —to run the risk of killing or crippling 
him for life, I say it’s real mean!” 

Joe made no reply, and Sally saw something 
very much like a tearin his eye. She pitied 
him from the bottom of her heart, but felt 
that for the reformation of such an incorrigi- 
ble sinner it was her duty to go on. 

‘Did you ever see that before?” she in- 
quired, holding before the terrified culprit the 
identical shoe, with the nails still sticking in it. 

Joe uttered a groan. 

““If it should get out, the neighbors would 
never speak to you again, and you’d have to 
leave town. I know you feel bad,” she con- 
tinued, bursting into tears; ‘‘ but what did 
put it into your head?” 

** The devil.” 

** Well, I'd keep better company.” 

“You see, Sally, I was going home to din- 
ner one day, and the ram had the old man 
penned on the ice, and there they stood look- 
ing ateach other. That’s what put it into my 
head. I didn’t think anything about the con- 
sequences till I saw the ram start for him. 
Then it all came to me, and I was over the 
fence in a minute; but it was too late. I don’t 
think I’m made like other folks. Such things 
come over me just like lightning, and it seems 
as if I was hurried. This is the last shine I 
shall ever cut up.” 

** You’ve said so before, Joe.” 

** But I mean it now; I'm purposed. Won't 
you give me that shoe, Sally?” 

‘* No, Joe, I’m going to keep it; and as sure 
as you cut up another shine, I'll show it.” 

Joe’s reformation was radicad this time, and 
Sally ventured to marry him. Years after — 
when Mrs. Griffin — Sally Rhines was visiting 
her. In hunting over her drawers to finda 
pattern of a baby’s dress, she came across the 
shoe, and then it came out. She gave it to 
the baby to play with. 

‘I should be afraid to give it to him,” said 
Mrs. Rhines, *‘ for fear he’d catch something, 
and go to cutting up shines when he grows 


up.” 


—_——____—_ 


—— NEVER buy what you do not want be- 
cause it is cheap. 


AND GIRLS. 
CANINE SUICIDE. 


BY A. B. HEYWOOD. 


HE fine wood-cut of ‘‘ Hero, the Blood- 

hound of Libby Prison,” in Our Boys 
AND GirLs of March 12, bears so strong a re- 
semblance to a dog whose acquaintance | once 
made in the south, that I am constrained to 
give a brief and truthful account of his intel- 
ligent life and tragic death. 

Having occasion, a few years since, to spend 
the winter in Mobile, Alabama, I resided in 
the family of a gentleman formerly of New 
Hampshire, who owned a dog named Sultan. 
I soon found that the dog was an important 
member of the household, very much inclined 
to be suspicious of strangers, and dispute their 
right to his master’s hospitality. As a matter 
of policy, I set about getting his good will at 
once, and forthwith scraped an intimate ac- 
quaintance with him, which was cultivated 
with becoming prudence during my stay in 
the city. 

Being a watch-dog, Sultan seldom left the 
premises except when dorrowed by the ‘‘ hog- 
catchers” or ‘‘ dog-killers.” With the latter 
he became famous on account of his speed 
and sagacity in overtaking and holding ‘‘ un- 
licensed dogs” until they could be shot or 
otherwise secured. Many a time during the 
‘“‘dog season” he might be seen, just at 
nightfall, riding, calmly and proudly, into 
the city on the top of a cage full of those 
miserable curs with which Mobile abounds, 
and which had been saved alive to be claimed 
by their owners. 

During the political excitement attendant 
upon the ‘‘ American movement” of that 
year, the city government of Mobile resolved 
to restore the control of Charity Hospital, 
which, strangely enough, had passed into the 
hands of the Catholic Sisters of Charity, to 
the proper authorities. Mr. S.,one of the 
aldermen, and the dog’s master, was the 
originator and ardent supporter of the reso- 
lution. He immediately received numerous 
anonymous letters, threatening to put more 
bullets into his head than there were hairs 
upon it, &c., &c., if he persisted in his course. 
The public pulse had reached fever height, 
when, on the day before a legal investigation 
of the matter was to take place, several of the 
friends of Mr. S. called upon him, and, after 
expressing serious fears for his personal safe- 
ty, one presented him with a revolver, another 
with a sword-cane. Sultan was present. The 
next day, on his way to the trial, Mr. S. was 
surprised to find the dog behind him, and ex- 
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claimed to a friend, ‘“‘ What does this mean? 
I have lived in Mobile four years, and I never 
knew that dog to follow me down town be- 
fore.” Turning to the dog, he said, ‘ Sult., 
go home,” and thought no more about it. 
But on ascending the steps of the court- 
house, he found him again at his heels, and 
this time did not send him back. Mr. S. 
walked in with the other members of the 
board, laid his revolver and cane upon the 
table, and Sultan planted himself at his feet, 
ready and aéle to throttle the first man that 
dared lay violent hands on his master. 

Three days and three nights the trial con- 
tinued. The court-room and all its avenues 
were thronged with an infuriated mob, who 
were restrained from open violence only by 
the arms of the members and a strong police 
force. During this whole time that faithful 
sentinel Sultan was not off guard for one mo- 
ment. He seemed to comprehend the entire 
situation, and kept directly in front of his 
master wherever he went, as if every instant 
expecting his services would be required. The 
matter was settled, however, without blood- 
shed. Quiet was restored, and Sultan never 
again showed the slightest disposition to go 
“down town” or take part in any political 
excitement. 

At length Mr. S. concluded to wind up his 
business affairs in Mobile and go north. The 
time was set for his departure, and on the 
previous day he remarked that he did not 
know what to do with Sult. He could not 
take him north, and he could not bear to 
shoot him. He finally decided to leave him 
on the premises, saying, that whoever took 
possession would find him a trusty watch- 
man. Sultan, who was lying at his master’s 
feet, rose and slowly walked out to a dark 
shed behind the stable, and dug a deep hole, 
large enough to receive his own body. Not 
making his usual appearance at the kitchen 
door for his supper that night, search was 
made, and he was found curled up in this hole; 
and neither calling, coaxing, threats, nor com- 
mands could entice the hitherto obedient dog 
from his position. Knowing well the intelli- 
gence and sagacity of the animal, it occurred 
to Mr. S. that he might be bent on self- 
destruction; but taking it for granted that 
hunger would bring him to his senses, he 
made arrangements with the keeper of Bell 
Market, across the street, to carry him food 
and water twice a day, and left the city. 

In the course of a few weeks his son re* 
turned to Mobile, and his first question, on 
reaching the old homestead, was, ‘* Where is 
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Sult.?” He found that the butcher had car- 
ried him meat and water as requested, but 
Sultan would only growl as he laid it before 
him from day to day, and never tasted either. 
He died, and was buried in a grave of his own 
digging, deliberately and resolutely commit- 
ting suicide by the lingering and excruciating 
process of starvation, rather than become the 
servant of another master. Who says dogs 
cannot reason? 
prc Cane Tonnes ae 


OOMING. 
BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


HE birds are coming home soon; 
I look for them every day; 
I listen to catch the first wild snatch, 
For they must be singing by May. 


The blue-bird, he’ll come first, you know, 
Like a violet that has taken wings; 
And the red-breast trills, while his nest he 
builds; — 
I can hum the song that he sings! 


And the crocus and wind-flower are coming 
too; : 
They’re already upon the way; 
When the sun warms the brown earth through 
and through, 
I shall look for them any day. 


But the rose will be dreaming away the spring, 
And hoarding her spicy wealth, 

While the May-flower is graciously blossoming 
In the cold, damp woods by stealth. 


Then be patient, and wait a little, my dear; 
‘“‘ They’re coming,” the winds repeat; 
“We're coming! We're coming!” I’m sure I 
hear 
From the grass blades that grow at my feet. 


—_>—_— 


— One Elias Ashmole, an Englishman, 
wrote a diary in which he noted every trifle. 
He was a believer in astrology and the ‘“ oc- 
cult sciences.” One day he writes, ‘‘I took, 
early in the morning, a good dose of elixir, 
and hyng three spiders about my neck, and 
they drove my ague away. Deo Gratias.” 
This was less than two hundred years ago. . 


—— Amonc the specimens of the various 
modes and materials of writing found in the 
British Museum is a nabob’s letter on a piece 
of bark about two yards long, and richly 
ornamented with gold. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN, 
BY AUNT CARRIE. 


W®* can at least try to arrange our gardens 
as tastefully as the French and English 
florists. They cut their lawns so as to resem- 
ble rich green velvet; their flower beds are 
cut out in different shapes all over this ‘* lawn 
of green velvet.” These beds are planted in 
masses of blue, scarlet, yellow, crimson, white, 
&c. Separate beds of each color blend har- 
moniously on the carpet of green. A shaded 
star is beautiful — the points of the star light, 
shading down toa dark centre. Verbenas can 
be arranged thus, and phlox Drummondii. 
We will give a few directions for ribbon beds, 
still preferring our readers should exercise 
their own taste. 

In forming a circular bed about twenty feet 
in diameter, plant the first circular line to- 
wards the grass with blue lobelia, or the 
silver-leaved white alyssum. Next plant Mrs. 
Pollock geranium, now so famous; it grows 
about nine inches high, with its gorgeous leaves 
and flowers; next to that, the silver-leaved or 
snow geranium; then, a circle of chocolate 
coleus Verschaffeltii, the centre being a mound 
of scarlet salvia, or the scarlet perfection ge- 
ranium, of the Zonole class. This variety is 


quite tall, and blooms profusely. 

We saw a very pretty ribbon mound last 
year, planted with a clump of canna or pampas 
grass in the centre; next, coleus Verschaffeltii; 
then, phalaris arunclinaca picta, a new style 
of ribbon grass; then, a circle of crystal 
palace scarlet geranium; then a fringe of cen- 


taurea gymnocarpa, whose fern-like white 
leaves form a beautiful bordering. Some 
would border such a bed with blue lobelia or 
pink gypsophilii; but the white fringe of the 
centaurea, mingling with the green of the 
turf edge, was more chastely beautiful. 

For beds having a background of shrub- 
bery, large and bright-colored foliage, or 
showy plants, such as the crimson-foliaged 
amarantus sanguineus, growing six feet in 
height, should be planted first; then, salvia 
Gordonii, with scarlet, feather-like flowers, at- 
taining a height of four feet; in front, dactylis 
glomerata variegata, a beautiful, variegated 
grass, two feet high. For narrow ribbon 
beds along the margins of walks, low-growing 
plants are needed, such as snow-flake lobelia, 
or blue; pink or white gypsiphilia, or silver- 
leaved alyssum, for the front line; next, Tom 
Thumb tropeolum; then, as the centre or 
third line, fuchsia golden and. blue. - All these 
can. be raised from the seed except the fuchsia. 





All geraniums grow easily from slips. We 
advise our young friends to purchase at once 
a good-sized plant, and cut it up into slips, 
which should be started in half sand and half 
soil, as we have before given directions. Ver- 
benas, geraniums, and many other kinds of 
plants, will root easily in water. Place the 
slips in small bottles, filled with spring water, 
and hang them where they can receive the full 
sun. 


THE MERMAID. 


HIS. was the name of a celebrated tavern 
formerly situated in Bread Street, Lon- 
don, which was the favorite resort of actors 
and literary men in the time of Elizabeth. 
The famous Mermaid Club, founded by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and including, as members, 
Ben Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, Selden, 
Carew, Donne, and probably Shakespeare, 
met here for social and convivial enjoyment. 
Fuller makes this tavern the scene of the 
noted ‘‘wit combats” between Shakespeare 
and Jonson, although there is no positive 
evidence that Shakespeare was one of the 
club, or that he frequented the Mermaid, our 
confidence that this was the case resting, as 
has been said, ‘‘ upon the moral impossibility 
that he should have been absent.” Beaumont, 
in a poetical letter to Ben Jonson, describes 
the meetings of the club in these words : — 
‘* What things have we seen 

Done at the Mermaid ! heard words that have been 

So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, 

As if that every one from whom they came 

Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 

And had resolved to live a fool the rest 

Of his dull life,” 

W. 


—— GEorRGE Sanpys, an Englishman, who 
travelled in the East in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, before coffee was known 
in England, says of that beverage, ‘‘ They 
drank it as hot as they could endure it. It is 
as black as soot, and in taste not much unlike 
it; good, they say, for digestion and mirth.” 


— ‘‘Ons of the very best remedies for the 
stomach,” says Pliny, ‘‘ is to use a snail diet. 
They must be left to simmer in water for some 
time; after which they must be grilled on hot 
coals, and eaten with fish sauce. Another 
point to be observed,” he says, ‘* is to take an 
uneven number of them.” 


—— WHITEFIELD is said to have delivered 
eighteen thousand sermons during his career 
of thirty-four years. J 
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ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 








THE LITTLE GYPSY. GIRL. 


DRAMATIZED FROM THE FRENCH 
BY JAMES L. ROBINSON. 


CHARACTERS. — ALICE, @ Girl of twelve years ; 
SARAH, @ Girl. of sixteen years ; MOTHER 
FRAGARD, MOTHER VERDUCHENE, two old 
Gypsy Women; JEAN VERDUCHENE, Chief 
of the Gypsies; LAME Loults, @ Gypsy with 
crutches ; and several other Gypsies of both 
sexes; M. BARBIER, Treasurer to the King 
of France ; DAME MATHURINE, Housekeeper 
to M. Barbier; Jacquard, Porter to M. 
Barbier; Dame. JacquarD, Wife of the 
Porter. 


Scene I. — Avice, dressed in miserable rags, 
with an empty basket on her arm, enters, 
walking slowly; she pauses, draws a deep 
sigh. Enter SARAH, from the opposite side 
of the stage ; she walks softly on tiptoe till 
she sees ALICE, then springs quickly for- 
ward, and shakes her impatiently by the 
shoulder. 


Sarak. So! I have found you at last! What 
have you been about so long? 

Alice. Hush! O, hush! Sarah, don’t be 
angry with me! 

Sarak. I’m not angry with you; but they 
have missed you from the court. The old 
mother has been crying out for you this hour; 
and if you don’t get a beating when you get 
back, I wonder at it! : 

Alice. I cannot help it, Sarah; I will not 
beg to-day. Do you know that it is Easter 
Sunday, and the chimes have been ringing, 
and there are flowers in the church; and I 
have been there praying, and asking for grace 
and strength to be patient and bear all? 

Sarak. Alice, I don’t know what has come 
over you of late; instead of playing, or going 
to beg with the rest of us, you are weeping 
and praying in every hole and corner, or talk- 
ing to me of a whole heap of things that are 
clear nonsense to me.” 

Alice. O, sister, if you but’ knew how 
wretched we are! — we Gypsy children. 

Sarah. (Bursting into loud laughter.) 
Wretched? Ha, ha, ha! You make me 
laugh! I’m well fed enough; and where’s 
the queen with finer velvet and satin than 
mine? (Flirting out. her ragged dress and 
courtesying.) Ha, ha, ha! 
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Enter DAME MATHURINE, on her way to 
church. She approaches the girls. 

Dame M. (Sharply.) You pair of little 
beggars! I think you might find a fitter time 
to laugh than Sunday, and a fitter place than 
here by the church, disturbing the thoughts 
of good Christians who pass. 

Sarah. (In a whining tone, courtesying 
meekly.) Indeed, madame, if we thought it 
was any offence, we would not do it. 

Dame M. (Adjusting her spectacles.) You 
are a young hypocrite! [Zxct Dame M. 

(SARAH makes a face and snaps her fingers 
in contempt as the old lady’s back is turned.) 

Alice. You are not doing right now, Sa- 
rah; you know you are not. If you had been 
at the church to-day, you would have heard 
the preacher say — 

Sarah. (Interrupting.) Really, Alice, if 
you go on in this way, no one will believe 
that you are a Gypsy, no more than that I am 
a princess. Perhaps I know more about you 
than you think. Be this as it may, one look 
at you and your ways would convince me that 
you are not a born Gypsy. 

Alice. How so? I pray you may be right! 
What makes you think so? 

Sarah. Everything about you. It is true 
you are dressed like the rest of us; but your 
clothes, though ragged, are never dirty. Your 
hair is more tidily arranged than ours, and I 
verily believe you comb it out every three or 
four days. 

Alice. Every day, I do assure you; indeed, 
I do, Sarah; every day. 

Sarak. There, you see it is even oftener 
than I thought! Then you actually wash your 
hands and face I don’t know how many times 
a day. 

Alice. O, Sarah, only twice! indeed, only 
twice a day! 

Sarah. Only twice! Is that all? And 
pray how much oftener would you wish to? I 
doubt if her majesty the queen pretends to do 
more than that! No, no; any one with eyes 
can see that you are not a Gypsy child. 

Alice. Would I were not! 

Sarah. But, I tell you, we had better get 
back as quickly as we can to the Court of 
Miracles. If the old mother could have 
heard our talk, she would say you were 
spoiling me. And, indeed, Alice, do you 
know that I have been good for nothing 
ever since you began to preach to me; and 
that you have been crying and breaking 
your heart all day long, and all night too, 
when we «were lying together on the straw? 





I have got so. much in my head —all. your 
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talk about the good God —that I am afraid 
of everything now. 

Alice. O, Sarah, thinking of him makes me 
afraid of nothing but doing wrong; and I 
know he is so good that I tell him when any 
evil grieves me or frightens me, and it gives 
me good courage. I am a poor, ignorant 
girl. Icannot read. But the first day I heard 
the preacher read the words of love from the 
holy book, I felt as if I could never be happy 
in the ways of sin. 

Sarak. You have told me often enough 
about it, Alice! Come, come! It is getting 
late. I tell you we are in for a beating! 
Come along! [Hxeunt SARAH and ALICE. 


Scene II. — The Gypsy headquarters; a mis- 
erable room, with a few rough benches and 
a rickety table, upon which are some coarse 
dishes and a great black pot of some steam- 
ing stuff : sitting, or standing, or lounging 
on the floor, are half a dozen Gypsy vaga- 
bonds of both sexes. MOTHER VERDU- 
CHENE is stirring the contents of the pot, 
and MOTHER FRAGARD cutting up chunks 
of black bread in dishes. LAME Louts (who 
is lame only when out begging) is throwing 
up his crutches and capering about. 


SARAH and ALICE enter slyly and motion to 
the others to keep still. 

Mother Verduchene. (In a cracked voice.) 
Mother Fragard, are not the girls, Alice and 
Sarah, come home? 

Mother Fragard. Wow should I know, 
Mother Verduchene? 

Lame Louis. To be sure they are home; 
they have been here these two hours — good 
girls as they always are. 

Mother V. Why don’t they come, then, and 
show themselves, and tell what they have 
been doing to earn their dinner? 

(SARAH and ALICE come forward, and seem 
frightened.) 

Two Old Women, together. (Each seizing a 
girl and searching her.) Nothing in your 
hands! nothing in your pockets! 

Both girls. (Crying.) O, don’t beat us! 

Sarak. Indeed, good mother, we tried hard. 
Don’t beat us! 

Mother F. (Shaking Saran roughly.) So 
much earned, then, from to-day’s dinner! No 
work, no bread! 

Lame Louis. Don’t be hard on them, good 
mother. They are not to blame for their ill 
luck. They tried hard, I’ll be bound. 

Several Gypsies, talking together. Give 





them something, Mother Verduchene; there 
is enough and more. 


Enter JEAN VERDUCHENE. Af? first sight he 
appears to be a fine old man in military 
dress; he wears a flowing white wig; one 
of his coat sleeves hangs empty from the 
shoulder, and one of his legs, bent at the 
knee, is fastened to a wooden supporter ; ad- 
vances into the room. 


Sean Verduchene. (In a tone of command.) 
Hush! (All become silent, and the captain, 
with a quick motion, throws his white wig to 
one side, unbuckles his wooden leg and kicks it 
to the other, and releases his arm from con- 
finement ; then he brings his fist down on the 
table with a bang that makes the dishes rattle.) 
Hush! Bring me my dinner, and listen to 
me! We are ruined! All is over with us! 
(The Gypsies crowd anxiously forward.) O, it 
is soon told! You may bring me my dinner; 
before it cools I shall have said my say.. (He 
takes a paper from his pocket and reads.) 
“This very day, the 5th of May, 1635, my 
lord the king, Louis XIII., has sent letters 
patent to parliament to this effect: ‘ We here- 
by command that all vagabonds —all who 
cannot give a good account of themselves, 
such as Gypsies, sturdy beggars, deserters — 
shall be taken up and sent, without any form 
of trial, to the galleys.’” Now, comrades, 
there is little doubt that, in this precious doc- 
ument, the king has had an eye upon our 
worthy selves. 

Lame Louis. And there can be little doubt 
that we had best pack up our bag and baggage, 
and be off as soon as possible. (Several Gyf- 
stes beginning to pick up their effects.) That's 
very true; we are ruined! 

Sean V. Stay a little! There is no violent 
haste. Eat your dinner in peace. You know 
well that as long as we are in our own quar- 
ters we are safe; not a policeman dare show 
his,face in this court, night or day. But we 
cannot stay here forever without going out, 
for the simple reason that this court does not 
afford the necessaries of life. We must leave 
Paris. But let us leave like true Gypsies, and 
do as much good to ourselves and as much 
harm to others as wecan. For example, there 
lives at the Hotel des Porcherons a gentleman 
by the name of Barbier. This gentleman is 
keeper of the royal treasures. Now, boys I 
have an idea in my head for getting a loan of 
money from our beloved monarch, just to re- 
lieve the good treasurer of a few of his money- 
bags as we go out of town. 

Mother V. An admirable idea, my son! 
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Several Gypsies. Yes, indeed, the captain's 
plan is a fine one! 

Lame Louis. But how is it to be carried 
out? 

Sean V. I have thought of that, too. Lis- 
ten. The Hotel des Porcherons is situated in 
one of the loneliest parts of Paris. One of us 
must gain admittance, either as a monk, or a 
pilgrim, or a mendicant. He need only ask 
for hospitality. It is never refused. He will 
be let in; and, once in, he must be a bungler 
indeed, if, in the night, he cannot open the 
door to a band of his friends. 

Lame Louis. It is planned well, good chief; 
but which of us is to play the pilgrim? 

Fean V. (Looking around.) Let me see: I 
want a youthful, mild, hypocritical face; a 
voice with tones to reach the very heart. In 
short, I want an honest face, and I do not see 
a single one here. 

Mother F. Nor do I; unless, indeed, it be 
Alice. i 

Several Gypsies. Yes, yes! Alice, Alice, 
Alice! 

Sean V. Very well, then; let it be Alice. 
Come here, girl. 
Srom head to foot, looking closely into her 
face.) Yes, she is the very thing; air of de- 
cency, poor, but honest, and genteel looking 


asg decayed duchess. Then, too, a soft, timid 
voice, and tears coming into her eyes just at 


the right time. Her age, too: who would 
suspect a girl of twelve? It is all settled; 
Alice will play the part to perfection. 

Alice. What part? 

Mother V. Just hear her! That child is be- 
coming every day a greater fool! 

Sean V. Gentle mother, I beg you not to 
speak so roughly to the child. Listen to me, 
Alice. Your costume is perfect. It could not 
be better. But your hands are rather too 
clean. I cannot conceive your mania for 
never having them dirty. You must do me 
the favor of not washing them between this 
and night; then you will do very well. But 
now listen, Alice. This evening, at dusk, you 
are to station yourself at the gate of the hotel, 
and then — , 

Mother V. Don’t give her too hard a part, 
Jean; remember that Alice is a born fool. 
During her whole life she has never arrived 
at stealing a pocket handkerchief; and yet I 
am sure it was not for lack of good teaching. 

Sean V. You are right; but a child of two 
years could do what I am going to tell her. 
Listen to me, Alice. You are to be outside 
the hotel gate as if you were dead; that is all 
you need to do. I shall take care that you 


(JEAN V. surveying ALICE: 
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get in. But once inside, you must find out 
where the key of the street door is kept, and 
open it for us; this is all you are to do. 

Alice. I will never do it. 

Sean V. What! you will not pretend to be 
dying? 

Alice. That I may do; I am willing to do 
that. 

Mother F. But once inside, will you open 
the door to the band? 

Alice. No; that I will never do. 

Mother F. (Shaking Avice roughly.) You 
miserable little jade! 

Fean V. (Pushing MoTHER F. away.) Let 
her alone! That is no way to deal with the 
girl. (He takes Avice’s hands in his, and 
speaks to her in mild tones.) Alice, you do 
not love us, since you will not do this for us. 
We are your only friends. We are true to 
you; you must be true to us. It is for our 
good we ask yéu to do this. 

Sarak. Indeed, master, why need you beg 
and pray so much? You want a cunning, 
clever girl, who knows how to faint properly. 
I can do it to perfection, so as to deceive a 
whole college of doctors. Send me, and Pll 
engage that, before midnight, all the doors 
shall be opened to you. 

Fean V. Well, then, no more words about 
it. Itis all settled. I fix upon Sarah. 

Alice. (Jn alarm.) O, no; not Sarah! 
Pray, master, send me! 

Mother V. What strange things children 
are! They are all alike. If you want them 
to do anything, they won’t do it; forbid them, 
and they are all agog for it. 

Sean V. I certainly should prefer Alice; 
she looks much more honest than Sarah. 

Mother F. Cannot they both go? It seems 
they are so anxious to do so. 

Sarak. O, yes, let us both go; pray do. 

Fean V. Well, then, let it be so. 

(CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER.) 


—————__>____—_ 


—— Ir was the Roman Emperor Titus, the 
darling and delight of mankind, as Suetonius 
styles him, who, once, at supper, reflecting 
that he had done nothing for any one that 
day, broke out into that memorable and justly 
admired saying, ‘“‘My friends, I have lost a 
day.” ~ 

—— In the early ages interest for the use 
of money, however low it might be, was con- 
sidered to be usury; and it has often been 
argued that to take interest was forbidden by 
nature, because money could not be made to 
increase, like corn. J/ 
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ANSWERS. 


263. (Lock) (ewer) (D o’er tea) (hat) (yew) 
(May = 5th month) (key) P (ewer) NEIGH 
(B o'er S) (Hon S) (tea) — Lock your door, 
that you may keep your neighbors honest. 
264. Lee & Shepard. 265. Guyandot. 266. 
(Bent ON) (1000 = M) (eye) (SS) — Benton, 
Miss. 267. Grater. 268. Tiger. 269. Basist. 
270. Tier. 271. Testern.. 272. Stork. 273. 
Checkers. 274. (M on TM o’er NC) — Mont- 
morency. 275. Tippet. 276. (D = 500 0n A) 
(L) (D) (S on VI.) (L) (L) (E) — Donald- 
sonville. 277. Frog, rope, open, gens. 


PRIZE PUZZLES. 


Any $1.50 book published by Messrs. Lr & 
SHEPARD will be given as a prize for the best 
list of answers to the following puzzles. The 
answers will be announced in No. 187. 


Caryl 
WY AA 


NED NEVINS 


DIAGONALS. 


The diagonals of the square formed by the 
words having for their signification the follow- 
ing definitions, form two cities of Europe : — 

279. 1. A vegetable growth. 2. A city of 
Western Europe. ‘3. A capital of Europe. 4. 
Strict. 5. Part of the body. 

Cute & SpEcs. 


Square Worn. 


280. A boy’s nickname; always; suppers; 
first. Pen HoLpER. 


A DRaAvuGHhT oF FISHEs, 


281. Two consonants and a chest. 282. A 
beam of light. 283. A consonant and a girl’s 
name. 284. A consonant.and to defeat. 285. 
A consonant and to dissolve. 286. A color 
andafish. 287. A consonant, to mistake, and 
acircle. 288. A lance. 289. An insect. 290. 
A boy’s nickname, a vowel, and a conjunc- 
tion. 291. An exclamation, a consonant, 
and a plant. 292. A note in music and a 
vowel. 293. A cask and twoconsonants. 294. 
A measure. 295. A consonant and to express. 
296. A consonant, vowel, and a piece of land. 
ARCHIMEDES. 


297- GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


Dovsie AcrosTIC. 


My initials can generally be seen in my 
finals : — ‘ 

298. 1. A chief. 2.A proverb. §. A man’s 
name. 4. A military word. 5. A flat-bot- 
tomed boat. 6. A wooden shoe. 

Capt. Jor. 


299. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


y 


CHARADE. 


300. My first the traveller’s thirst oft slakes ; 

When turns the earth around, it makes 

My second; while my whole calls forth 

The song of birds and shout of mirth; 

Inverted, where soft shades had lingered 

¥n Attic time, ‘twas “ rosy-fingered.” 
WILLY WIspP. 


jor. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


302. Complete, I am a channel; behead me, 
and I am water; transpose my second and 
change my last letter, and I am a young bird. 








De GRASSE. 
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S° many cordial letters come to us loaded 
with so many good wishes for our Euro- 
pean tour, and so many words of friendship, 
that we really find that our family ties are 
strong, and our nephews and nieces such that 
we take pride in them. We cannot answer 
these kind letters separately; if we did, there 
would be no time left for the Magazine, and 
that must be attended to; and our friends will 
allow us to extend our thanks by wholesale, 
and let each take a goodly share. 

Cockney can do better than his last. — 
Curly’s letter was gratifying, and a little 
practice will bring him into our head work. 
— Fox’s last rebus is under our microscope, 
and his letter was, excellent. —Ski sends us 
more and better. What shall we do with all 
the good things we have on hand? — B. Ully’s 
rebuses are correctly made, but rather too 
easy. — Jerry Jingle admits that our boys and 
girls are smarter than he thought for: he is 
not the only one who has reached the same 
conclusion. — Beaver’s comparisons are ac- 
cepted. 

A. Rithmetic wants to know if it is possible 
to add, subtract, and multiply, beginning at 
the left hand? Certainly; the rule to begin 
at the right hand is only for convenience. 
Try it, and if you don’t succeed, we will ex- 
plain. — Bostet is A. — Rob says his “ forte” 
is enigmas: as a general rule, when one has 
found the thing he can do best, let him stick 
to it; this applies to head a ae 
Wing’s very pretty rebus is too easy. — We 
hold up our editorial hands in astonishment! 
One of our friends writes to us that he. used 
one of the articles in the Magazine as a com- 
position, and received praise for it. Was this 
just right? 

Snip must keep trying. — Ariel, good as 
usual, and hard to be beaten.— We wish we 
had room for Peter, but must wait. — Ski will 
find his questions answered in the Orator. — 
Let Printer Boy send his terms for his press 
to “* American Boy,” Troy, N. Y. — The rebus 
of Bluenose is a little defective. — We-do not 
know of any books strictly on shopkeeping; 
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practice is what makes perfect in this as in 
other trades. — The Deacon is on time once 
more. — What a nice letter Helen Harland 
has written us! and her good suggestions will 
not be thrown away.’ The latest dish on our 
table was ‘‘praverb pi;” its fate is not yet 
decided. — Curiosity was misinformed; it 
must have been some other magazine or pa- 
per. — Specs is on the right track in respect 
to the names. 

Shoo Fly, like any other “fly,” makes fre- 
quent visits as the warm days come. — Shall 
we meet Bradshaw in Europe? — Philatelist, 
of Worcester, Mass., has five hundred postage 
stamps for sale. — Cute & Specs are on. file. 
— Several of the words in Alice’s puzzle have 
been used, so that the guessing would be too 
easy; otherwise, very good. — Silver Wing 
never need hesitate to write, and the same we 
say cordially to all. — J. B. is very successful 
in guessing; the rebus is pretty, but easy. — 
‘Up the Baltic” will appear after we have 
made our journey “up the B.;” due probably 
next spring. — Our friend W. C. B., of Mil- 
waukie, sends us an interesting letter. 

Horatio is A.; but what shall we say of this 
conundrum he sends us? ‘* What is the dif- 
ference between Hannah and a school boy in- 
creased in diligence? One burns the letter, 
the other learns the better!” — The ‘ Musi- 
cals” by Geo. T. H. have been in print. — 
Our Venture is one of the best of the many 
little papers that come to- us. — F. H. C., roz 
Broadway, Providence, R. I., has stamps and 
an album that he wants to.dispose of. — Jakey 
Jewsharp is A. — Cal Endar can have the first 
numbers he speaks of for thirty-six cents, and 
the Lightning Express for seventy-five cents. 
— Eddie Fye’s Latin sentence is hardly ap- 
propriate to our columns, although it is in- 
genious, and has been a longtime! Rather 
late to send answers to o/d prize puzzles. 

WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — Enid, West- 
borough, Mass.—Harry F. Pollock, 1239 
South Fifth Street, Philadelphia. — Francis 
Wilson, Box 1, Media, Pa. — Hard Times, 
Saugerties, N. Y. — Empire, 230 Washington 
Street, Toledo, O. — John P. Sessions, Pana- 
ma, Chaut. Co., N. Y., wants letters on trap- 
ping. — Charlie Moore, Ypsilanti, Mich. — 
Kernebec, Augusta, Me. (stamps; also wants 
address of Bluenose). — J. R. A., Williams- 
burg, L. I. (stamps). — Shoo Fly, Augusta, 
Me. (stamps). — H. McIntire, Box 518, Easton, 
Pa. — J. Q. Green, Box 88, Woburn, Mass. — 
H. W. Smyth, 818 West Street, Wilmington, 
Del. (specimens of boys’ papers). — Louis 
Brownson, Box.go, Toledo, O. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








MAY. 


AVE any of our Waders been ‘ a-May- 

ing,” as the common expression is? 
Have they found any of those sweet-scented 
May-flowers that are among the first of Na- 
ture’s harbingers of green leaves and bright 
blossoms? But kings and princes went ‘a- 
Maying”’ many generations ago, and with 
them went, as the old poet Chaucer says, 
**all the court, both most and least, to fetch 
the flowers fresh.” In those early years, when 
Henry VIII. of England and Catharine of 
Arragon rode from their palace in Greenwich 
into the’country to meet the people, and join 
with them in their festivities, there were jolly 
times on May-day; and, in fact, the whole 
month -was joyful. Our May is colder and 


.more disagreeable than that of England, and 
therefore our celebrations of May-day are 
usually very uncomfortable; but our ances- 
tors brought the custom with them across the 


ocean}; and, ever since, we have tried to have 
a good time with paper flowers, blue arms 
and noses, chilly processions, and bad colds! 
When the-weather is “‘ rare as a day in June,” 
such celebrations would be very pleasant; and 
we may -yet have a “‘ June-day” all to our- 
selves, although it is difficult to change set- 
tled customs. The old Romans celebrated 
May with games and festivals; and other and 
later nations, copying from them, have made 
the practice almost universal. But perhaps the 
English have caused May-day to be especially 
noteworthy. In the early morning, the people 
of all classes, old and young, frequented the 
fields, and gathered flowers, and fresh leaves, 
and hawthorn branches, with which they dec- 
orated themselves and their houses, and then 
some pretty girl was crowned ‘‘ Queen of the 
May,” and a dance around the ‘* May-pole” 
was the crowning joy of the day. In those 
times, in nearly all the villages of England, 
there was a fixed pole, perhaps forty feet in 
height, and on May-day it was decorated with 
flowers and green leaves, and around it danced 
the town’s people in high glee. But man- 
ners change, and the May-pole is a thing of 
the past. In his inimitable Sketch-Book, 
Washington Irving describes his delight on 
first seeing a genuine May-pole. He says 





the mere sight gave a glow to his feelings, 
and spread a charm over the country for the 
rest of the day. And he also says, what has 
in it much of truth, that he valued every cus- 
tom that tended to inspire poetical feeling 
in the people, and to sweeten and soften the 
rudeness of rustic manners; and that the 
rural dance on the green, and the May-day 
recreations, have gradually disappeared, in 
proportion as people become expensive and 
artificial in their pleasures. 

The Romans, on this festal day, worshipped 
the goddess Flora; and it has been supposed 
that the ‘* May Queen” thus had her origin. 
France also had its May Queen, and its games 
and mirthfulness are traceable, perhaps, to the 
same ancient source. In the old Alban calen- 
dar May was the second month, the third in 
the calendar of Romulus, and the fifth in that 
of Numa Pompilius, and so remains. If the 
boys and girls remember what we said about 
January, they will understand these references. 
At first May had only twenty-two days, then 
thirty-one, then thirty; and at iast Julius 
Cesar declared it should have thirty-one, and 
no one has interfered with it since. The 
name is thought to be derived from the Ma- 
jores (the Senate), in the original constitution 
of Rome. Ancient superstition regarded the 
month as an unlucky one in which to be mar- 
ried; but all that there is ‘‘unlucky” belongs 
to the persons, and not to the month. 

The poets have made much of May; and 
some of the sweetest verses have been written 
in its praise. The very earliest lyric poetry 
of England is redolent of May blossoms; and 
it will be an easy and pleasant task for our 
readers to look in their books and find pretty 
poems on the subject. Foremost among them 
we will place Tennyson’s ‘‘ May Queen,” be- 
ginning, — 

“If you’re waking, call me early, call me early, mother, dear,” 
and with the oft repeated joyous line,— 

* For I’m to be Queen of the May, mother ; I’m to be Queen 

of the May,” — 
ringing through it like the song of birds. If 
there’s a single one of our friends to whom 
this poem is not familiar, we say, find it, read 
it, and it will be a pleasant task to store it 
away inthe memory. An old May-day carol 
ends with these lines : — 
“ The life of man is but a span ; 
It flourishes like a flower ; 


We are here to-day, and gone to-morrow, 
And we are dead in one hour. 


“ The moon shines bright, and the stars give a light, 
A little before it is day ; 
So God bless you all, both great and small, 
And send you a joyful May.” 
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